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began studying ]expository discourse in Upper Tanudan 
looked for discourse models to guide my analysis, I found 
based on narrative texts and, in = few cases, hortatory 
find any models based upon expository discourse. 
narrative model and attempted to use it to analyze 


found that arrative models could not be applied 
y materials. Certain concepts in narrative models, 
nd peak, were helpful, but specific features, such as 
ed of events, did not carry across to expository 
le narrative models provided a beginning point, in the 
plain what was most significant about expository 
‘tly, I found it necessary to adapt narrative models to 
z I also Supplemente ed these models with other 
Š such as mèrkedness and category suspension, that 
derstanding expository discourse. 


on what I learned about analyzing 
Upper Tanudan Kalinga. The discussion 
part gives a brief definition of 
discusses a few points about charting 
ES oe. eenean: that were helpful in analyzing 
fourth part contains questions that proved 


of expository discourse. 


1. Definition of expository discourse 


Expository discourse is ane here in terms of its surface structure 
co I chose this approach 


rather than the speaker s emmunication purpes 
@ weceuse I wanted to be able te preduce this type of discourse myself. 
Cons d have a detailed understanding of the surface 
i Il analyzed expository discourse, it became 


ructure a expository discourse could represent 
example, the speaker's intention could 
ase, there was little skewing between 
e underlying communication purpose. The 
speaker s intention y = to influence or change ideas or behavior. 

In this case, skewing between the surface structure and 
the underlying SS aine alan. purpose. In fact, such a text was actually a 


rh te ih 


a 


peta teat or softened, exhortation. The surface structure of expository 
discours in Upper Tanudan Kalinga anen is a base expository form upon 
which sn “aver lay of persuasive strategies can be placed. The overlay of 


when the Sates s intent is mainly to exhort. 


persuasive strategies oc 
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2. Charting expository texts 

In order to begin discourse analysis, it is necessary to have several 
well-edited expository texts in an interlinear format with a 
morpheme-by-morpheme or word-by-word gloss. If possible, paragraph breaks 
should be marked in each text. Paragraph breaks can be determined using 
Beekman and Callow's (1974) work on interpropositional relations. Normally 
a change in theme signals a new paragraph. Once the texts have been put 
into this format, they need to be charted. 


There are several methods of charting discourse information. Most of 
these methods, such as the Thurman or span chart, are based on kinds of 
information found in narrative texts. While these charts are useful as a 
starting point, they need to be adjusted for the analysis of expository 
discourse. For myself, I found Hale and Gieser's (1977) charting method the 
most helpful. Hale and Gieser suggest charting each sentence in a text 
according to its sentence positions, that is, prenuclear, nuclear, and 
postnuclear positions. They point out that there is a correlation between a 
sentence position and the function of the clauses and preposed elements 
that occur in Lt This method is a simplified version of the 
Longacre-Levinsohn chart (1978). 


Regardless of the methed used, a number of points need to be kept in 
mind concerning charting. First, the linguist should work from the receptor 
language alone on the charts, if possible. In this way, more of the text 
can be placed on a single page. This is particularly helpful for discourse 
analysis in which long spans of text are studied. Copies of the texts in 
their interlinear format should be kept close at hand for reference. For 
the purpose of charting, however, it is better to chart only the receptor 
language. Second, the linguist should not try to show everything on one 
chart. If he does, the chart soon becomes impossible to read. One way to 
avoid this is to make a basic chart, such as the Hale-Gieser chart, and 
xerox several copies of it. Then one or two kinds of information can be 
marked on each chart. All charts shouid be kept so that they can be 
referred to when comparing different kinds of information. Third, paragraph 
breaks and paragraph peaks should be noted on every chart. These two 

features are significant in the erganization of information in expository 
discourse. Also, these features are often marked by distinctive surface 
structures. 


3. Discourse concepts 


When starting to analyze texts, it is helpful to refer to a general 
book on discourse analysis, such as Grimes' (1975) THE THREAD OF DISCOURSE 
or Kathleen Callow's (1974) DISCOURSE CONSIDERATIONS IN TRANSLATING THE 
WORD OF GOD. Chapter headings, such as kinds of information, participants, 
cohesion, and topicalization or prominence, represent standard areas of 
investigation in discourse analysis. Any one of these areas can be a 
starting point for analyzing expository discourse. In addition, these books 
offer definitions and general introductions to basic features found in most 
discourse types. 
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In my own work, several concepts were particularly productive in 
discovering and describing what is most significant in expository discourse 
in Upper Tanudan Kalinga. These concepts are: kinds of information, 
positis in sentences, markedness, and category suspension. 


The first useful concept is kinds of information. One of the first 
things a linguist should de is label each sentence in every text according 
to the kind óf information it contains. Grimes (1971, 1975) discusses kinds 
of information found in narrative discourse. His list can serve as an etic 


list for other discourse types. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
G its on the relative importance and function of each kind of 
i applies specifically to narrative discourse. While many kinds 
> ion are common to beth narrative and expository discourse, they 
d importance and function, depending on the type of discourse 
i ur. For example, in narrative discourse, events often make 
u bone of a text and are, therefore, important kinds of 
info If events are deleted from a narrative discourse, the 
disce lls apart. On the other hand, in expository discourse in Upper 
Tanud ga, events are mainly used as concrete examples illustrating 
abstr mes In expository discourse, then, events are usually a less 
imper d of information. If events are deleted in an expository 
disco e discourse can still explain and prove its theme. 

Simpie sentenc containing only cne kind of information are fairly 
easy to abel Complex sentences containing more than one kind of 
information are more difficult to label. For complex sentences, it is 
necessary te note how the complex sentence relates to preceding and 
succeeding sentences. In respect to the surrounding sentences, one 


particular piece of information in the complex sentence should seem more 
significant than other information contained in the same sentence. If this 
approach fails, then one of the kinds of information in the sentence can be 
chesen as an arbitrary label for the sentence. 


FH 


sition of different kinds of information, such as theme, result, 

fentrast, should also be noted. For example, in Upper Tanudan 
propositions always occur in the first or second sentence of 
torical questions which state negative evaluations come 
of @ paragraph and signal the conclusion of the paragraph as 
rming other functions. 


o 
3 


A second useful concept is the notion of sentence positions. A sentence 


can have three positions: prenuclear, nuclear, and postnuclear. Each of 
these positions typically contains certain information and grammatical 
Structures, and performs specific functions. For example, in Upper Tanudan 
Kalinga, the prenuclear position is often manifested by preposed noun 
phrases that cantain thematic information. The thematic information 
performs a cohesive function. By using tke Hale-Gieser or 


Longacre-Levinsehn charts, the grammatical structures, such as clauses and 
rreposed noun phrases. found in each position can be charted. These charts 
also help determine the kinds of information typically associated with each 
position and the function of that information. 
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Related to this concept is the idea that certain positions in a 
Sentence are prominence positions. These prominence positions are often the 
first and last positions. Information placed in a prominence position in a 
sentence is foregrounded to signal that it is more important than other 
information in the sentence, or in some cases, the paragraph. Not all 
information can occur in prominence positions; therefore, it is important 
to note what kinds of information typically occur in prominence positions. 
In Upper Tanudan Kalinga, there are two prominence positions in a sentence: 
the first and last positions. Thematic information typically occurs in the 
first position, and results typically occur in the last position. 


Once sentences in a text have been charted according to their 
prenuclear, nuclear, and postnuclear positions, the linguist can begin to 
look more closely at the grammatical structures found in each position. 
Clauses found in the nuclear position usually form the backbone of 
expository discourse. Note should be taken of the kinds of clauses that can 
occur in the nuclear position. Traditionally it has been said that in 
ee. discourse, nuclear clauses are nonverbal clauses; however, in 

Upper Tanudan Kalinga, nuclear clauses are usually verbal clauses. This 
showed up clearly when sentence positions were charted and note was taken 
of the types of clauses found in the nuclear position. 


The tense or aspect of verbs occurring in clauses in each sentence 
position can also be noted. Tense or aspect in nonnuclear clauses is often 
fixed, while tense or aspect in nuclear clauses is not. In regard to 
nuclear clauses, the tense or aspect that occurs most often in the nuclear 
clauses is the typical, or unmarked, form. If the majority of the nuclear 
clauses contain verbs in the nonpast tense, then the nonpast tense is the 
unmarked tense in expository discourse. If the majority of nuclear clauses 
contain verbs with nondurative aspect, then the nondurative aspect is the 
unmarked aspect. Deviations from these unmarked forms are regarded as 
marked forms. For example, if nenpast tense and nondurative aspect are the 
unmarked forms for verbs in nuclear clauses, and a verb in a nuclear clause 
occurs with past tense or durative aspect, then the past tense or durative 
aspect are marked forme. 


A third important concept, then, is markedness. Having singled out the 
mmarked form of such grammatical features as tense and aspect, the 
linguist should note any marked forms that occur. Distinguishing marked and 
unmarked forms can be a somewhat complex process. The linguist needs to 
follow a series of ordered steps to sort out marked forms and their 
functions. First, he needs to decide if the deviant form is a fixed form. 
If the deviant form can be predicted, then it is not a marked form. In 
Upper Tanudan Kalinga, verbs following the particle nu ‘if’ always occur in 
the imperfective aspect. On the other hand, verbs following the particle 
dokadya ‘might always occur in the perfective aspect. Because both forms 
are predictable, neither aspectual form is considered a marked form. 
Second, the linguist needs te decide if the deviant form is associated with 
its typical category and performing its usual function. If the speaker of a 
text describes past events that actually happened using past tense verbs, 
then the past tense of the verbs is performing its typical function of 
Signaling past time. In this case, the past tense verbs are not marked 
forms. Third, if the deviant form cannot be explained in either of the 
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preceding ways, then it is a marked form. In this case, the marked form is 
not associated with its typical category and is performing a different 
function. At this point, the linguist needs to determine its new function. 
The following paragraph suggests how this can be done. 

A final concept is category suspension. Bache (1986) suggests that 
marked forms undergo what he calls category suspension. When this happens, 
the typical function of a grammatical feature, such as time for tense or 
aspect, and location for deictics, is suspended. The grammatical feature is 
assigned a new function (or distinction or contrast in Bache's terms). 
Some functions that are assigned to 4 grammatical feature once it has 
undergone category suspension are: foregrounding information, foreshadowing 
upcoming information, and presenting information as an assertion. 


4. Questions to guide expository discourse analysis 
O The following questions provide guidelines for analyzing expository 
discourse. The questions are meant to be used as starting points for an 
investigation of discourse features. 
Paragraphs 
How does a paragraph begin? 


What kind of information does it start with? 
What types of sentences does it start with? 


How does a paragraph end? 


What kind of information does it end with? 
What types of sentences does it end with? 


Is there an order in the kinds of information that are presented? 
Must a statement of the theme come first? 
© Can some other kind of information come first? 


What kind of information can come next? 


Do initial and final paragraphs follow the same pattern as 
noninitial paragraphs? 


If initial and final paragraphs differ from other paragraphs, 
what are those differences? different kinds of information? 
different sentence types? 

Prominence positions in sentences 


Does a sentence have a prominence position? How many? 


What kinds of information can occur in each position? 
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Theme 


How is the global theme presented? The global theme states what the 
whole discourse is about. 


Where is the global theme stated in a paragraph? 

In what type of sentence is it presented? 

Where is it stated in the sentence? preposed noun phrase? 
nuclear clause? 


How is a paragraph theme presented? Does it differ from the 
introduction of the global theme? If so, how? 


How many levels of theme are there? 
Peak 


Within a paragraph, is there a peak, or high point? The peak might 
be characterized by a unique sentence type, such as a complex 
sentence with several propositions. It might be characterized by 
certain kinds of information, such as results and reasons. 


Does every paragraph have a peak? If not, which paragraphs are most 
likely not to have peaks? 


Does one peak seem to dominate 211 the other peaks by relating to 
the global theme rather than a paragraph theme? 


Other kinds of information 


What other kinds of information seem crucial to effecting the 
speaker s intention to explain, prove, or persuade? 


For example, contrast is important in expository discourse in 
Upper Tanudan Kalinga. Nothing is proven until it has been 
placed in contrast with something else. 


Are there any distinctive grammatical structures? For example, a 
complex sentence with two or more propositions, or pseudo-cleft 
constructions. 


Complex sentences with two or more propositions occur in Upper 
Tanudan Kalinga. The following example contains three 
propositions: Whenever there were visitors, the man would 
invite them to eat because he wanted to show respect on behalf 
of the village. This type of sentence is associated with theme 
statements and peaks of paragraphs. 


Pseudo-cleft constructions also occur in Upper Tanudan Kalinga. 
The following sentences are examples: 
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What he wants is the book. 
The book is what he wants. 
The thing that he wants is the book. 
The book is the thing that he wants. 


Pseudo-cleft constructions perform two functions. First, they 
signal contrast as in: What he wants is the book, not the 
paper. Second, they signal exclusivity as in: What he wants is 
the book and only the book--nothing else. 


Further discussions of pseudo-cleft constructions are found in 
Grimes (1975) and Prince (1978). 


Participants 


How are participants introduced and identified? preposed noun 
phrases? nuclear clauses? 


© How are participants referred to once they are introduced? 
pronominally? 


What is the general person orientation for participants? first 
person? third person? 


Is there any marked pronominal reference? What is its function? 
An example of marked pronominal reference is when a participant 
has already been introduced and is eligible for pronominal 
reference, but instead the speaker refers to the participant 
using a nominal or a name. In this case, the use of a nominal 
or a name is an example of marked pronominal reference. 


How does the speaker refer to himself? first person singular? first 
person plural? third person? 


How are the hearers addressed? directly? second person 
© singular? second person plural? first person plural? 


Cohesion 
How is old information linked to new information? 
Whet kind of information is tracked? 


Not all information in a text is tracked; only that which is 
most important to the speaker's communication purpose. 


What kind of cohesion occurs? lexical and grammatical cohesion? 
parallelism? 
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k Are there any sentence conjunctions? If so, do conjunctions signal 
° the same interpropositional relationships when they connect 
sentences as they do when they connect clauses within sentences? 


In Upper Tanudan Kalinga, the conjunction te means ‘because’ 
when it links clauses in a sentence. As a clause conjunction, 
it always introduc a reason. When te functions as a sentence 
conjunction, however, it always introduces adversative 
information, never a reason. 


Are different grammatical features used to track different kinds of 
information? 


In Upper Tanudan Kalinga, conjunctions link reasons and results 
with theme statements, while repeated lexical items in preposed 
noun phrases provide thematic cohesion. 


© NOTES 


" Upper Tanudan Kalinga is spoken by approximately 3,000 people who 
live at the southern end of Tanudan Valley. Tanudan Valley is located in 
the municipality of Tanudan in the province of Kalinga-Apayao, in northern 
Luzon in the Philippines. Upper Tanudan Kalinga belongs to the Central 
Cordilleran subgroup of Northern Philippine languages and is most closely 
related to Balangao, Bontoc, Kankanay, and Ifugao. 
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